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THE  HISTORY,  AIMS,  CATALOGS,  AND 
CURRICULUMS  OF  EIGHT  PRIVATE  GIRLS* 

SCHOOLS 

8HAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  early  history  of  this  country's  education  the  private  secondary 
school  held  a muoh  greater  position  than  today.  Because  of  socio-political 
and  economic  changes,  it  has  declined  in  magnitude;  but  it  still  remains 
and  retains  much  prestige  among  certain  groups.  The  number  of  private  high 
schools  and  academies  in  existence  in  1955  was  three  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred, twenty-seven.  In  these  were  slightly  more  than  six  per  cent  of  the 

total  four  year  high  school  enrollment  of  all  secondary  schools,  both  pub- 
1 

lie  and  private. 

"If,  by  some  chance,  all  private  schools  should  be  closed  over- 
night, the  public  school  system  would  not  be  able  to  take  over 
the  added  burden  for  many  years. 

The  private  school  does  not  receive  the  same  amount  of  consideration 
in  educational  studies  as  does  the  public  school,  there  being  comparatively 

5 

few  public  studies  of  the  private  secondary  school.  This,  perhaps,  is 
not  strange  in  a country  declaring  itself  so  definitely  for  public  educat- 
ion. 


1.  -Statistics  of  Private  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1952-55* 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  2,  1955,  p.  7. 

2. -T.  A.  Davis,  "The  Contribution  of  the  Private  School  to  the  Inte- 
gration of  All  Education,"  National  Education  Association  Proceedings. 
(1951),  pp.  20-24. 

5.-J.  Leonard  Sherman,  "Curriculum  Offerings  in  Certain  Types  of  Private 
Secondary  Schools,"  School  Review, XLI  (March,  1955)*  PP»  206  - 212. 
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Much  adverse  criticism  is  leveled  at  the  private  schools,  and  many 

1 

advocate  their  removal;  but  since  the  Oregon  Decision  of  1925,  stating 
that  children  could  not  be  compelled  to  attend  the  public  school,  such 
a movement  seems  very  far  off,  to  say  the  least.  Some  of  the  criticism 
is  undoubtedly  deserved;  some  is  not.  Ignorance  of  the  true  facts  causes 
some  of  these  adverse  criticisms  as  well  as  some  of  the  very  extravagant 
statements  as  to  its  accomplishments. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  these  institutions  are  with  us  now  and 
apparently  will  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come;  because  of  the  open  field 
for  educational  studies;  and  because  of  the  writer's  work  in  private  girls' 
schools  which  has  caused  her  to  become  interested  in  them,  she  is  making 
this  study  of  a few  to  discover  something  of  their  present  practices  and 
aims. 

Like  other  fields  in  education  there  are  doubtless  many  phases  of 
the  private  school  which  need  study  and  readjustment.  Such  phases  can 
be  discovered  by  investigation  and  comparison,  and  activity  in  this  line 
of  study  is  to  be  desired  that  its  trouble  may  be  diagnosed  and  a cure 
suggested,  and  that  its  strength  may  be  discovered  and  built  upon  that 
the  institution  may  become  as  completely  an  educational  benefit  as  possible. 

The  present  study  will  be  limited  to  the  four  high  school  years  of 
eight  non-Catholic  private  girls'  schools  within  a radius  of  ten  miles  of 
Boston.  Only  those  schools  listed  in  the  195^-  - 1955  Porter  Sargent  Hand- 
book on  Private  Schools  are  included.  The  reason  for  such  limitation  is 
that  these  schools  are  so  situated  as  to  make  feasible  visits  to  those 
willing  to  grant  appointments;  according  to  the  Research  Division  of  the 


1.-  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  5* 
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National  Education  Aasociation  of  the  United  States,  the  Porter  Sargent 

1 

list  is  one  of  the  best;  and  the  Catholic  institutions  are  so  different 
in  administration  that  they  warrant  a separate  study. 

Since  one  school  on  the  list  did  not  send  the  requested  catalog,  it 
has  been  omitted  from  the  study.  Two  others  found  it  inconvenient  to 
grant  an  interview;  one  refused  both  an  interview  and  information  other 
than  that  contained  in  its  catalog;  one  other  granted  an  interview,  but 
would  give  no  more  information  than  was  contained  in  its  catalog  since 
the  Board  of  Trustees  had  given  no  consent  for  a public  study;  another 
school,  having  no  catalog,  consented  to  give  the  information  required 
through  an  interview. 

Table  1 shows  the  schools  included  in  the  study.  Since  they  are  all 
located  in  Massachusetts,  the  town  or  city  location  only  is  given.  Those 
schools  which  have  boarding  pupils  at  all  are  listed  as  boarding  schools. 
The  pupil9  and  faculty  as  given  include  those  in  the  whole  school, 
whether  it  be  elementary  and  secondary  or  merely  secondary.  The  grades 
show  how  much  is  included  in  each  school. 

The  Beaver  Country  Day  School  provides  education  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  high  school  and  also  gives  a course  of  teacher  train- 
ing. The  Cambridge  School  gives  the  regular  high  school  course  and  a 
special  secretarial  course.  Of  the  others,  only  two,  the  Misses  Allen 
and  the  Woodward  Schools,  have  high  schools  only. 

The  study  will  present  brief  histories  of  these  institutions,  show 
the  type  and  contents  of  their  catalogs,  give  an  account  of  their  aims 

1.-  Letter  from  the  Research  Division  at  Washington. 
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and  how  their  fulfillment  is  planned,  examine  their  curriculuma  for  the 
types  offered  and  for  specific  offerings,  and  make  generalizations 
valuable  only  as  they  apply  to  these  schools.  A few  suggestions  will 
be  made  in  the  light  of  present  beliefs. 

The  sources  of  information  will  be  the  Porter  Sargent  Handbook  on 
Private  Schools  for  193^  and  1935;  school  catalogs  and  pamphlets;  mis- 
cellaneous literature  in  the  field;  where  possible,  interviews  with 
individual  principals;  and  an  interview  with  a printing  expert  regarding 
technicalities  of  paper  and  type. 

To  discover  what  previous  studies  had  been  made  of  the  private  school, 
the  following  sources  were  examined*  The  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature  through  1935;  the  Loyola  Index  1928;  the  card  catalog  of  the 
School  of  Education  Library.  The  topics  checked  were:  private  schools; 

secondary  education;  high  schools;  curriculum;  standards;  independent 
schools;  education;  school  catalogs;  school  advertising;  and  school 
publicity. 

1 

A somewhat  similar  study  was  made  in  1932  by  Dr.  Rothwell  Wilcox  . 

His  study  was  limited  to  the  private  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern 

states  and  dealt  with  the  work  of  fifty  representative  schools  as  judged 

by  their  accomplishments  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  secondary  education. 

2 

Leonard  V.  Koos  made  a comparative  study  of  the  private  and  public 
schools  of  Minnesota  covering  the  period  1925  - 1929,  using  the  private 
secondary  schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 

1. -  Rothwell  Wilcox,  Private  Secondary  Education  in  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

2. -  Leonard  V.  Koos,  Private  and  Public  Secondary  Education. 
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and  different  groups  of  public  secondary  schools  depending  upon  the  needs 
of  the  specific  comparisons  and  upon  the  kinds  of  evidence  at  hand  from 
the  schools  included.  The  study  dealt  with:  attendance,  achievement  of 

students,  university  success,  the  curriculums,  and  the  teachers. 

J.  Leonard  Sherman  made  a study ^ of  the  curriculums  of  private 
secondary  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  it,  he  dealt 
with  the  aims  of  one  hundred  twelve  schools,  what  curriculums  were  offered, 
the  contents  of  these  curriculums,  and  an  evaluation  of  them  in  terms  of 
school  subjects. 

G.  A.  Boyce  studied^  two  hundred  fifty  private  boys'  schools  in 
thirty-four  states  to  see  whether  the  private  schools  have  a significant 
role  to  play  and  whether  they  are  playing  it.  He  showed  where  they  were 
falling  down  in  many  respects. 


1. -  J.  Leonard  Sherman, "Curriculum  Offerings  in  Certain  Types  of 
Private  Secondary  Schools,"  School  Review,  XLI  (March,  1 955)  PP»  20 6 - 212. 

2. -  G.  A.  Boyce,  "Is  the  Private  School  Fulfilling  Its  Function?" 

School  Review.  XXXVII  (May,  1929),  pp.  547  - 562. 
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TABLE  1.  SCHOOLS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY1 


Name  of  School 

Location 

Type 

Pupils 

Fac- 

ulty 

Grades 

The  Beaver  Country  Day  School.., 

Brookline  . 

. .Day  . 

...  294 . 

. . . .88  . 

. K-P.G. 

The  Cambridge  Preparatory 

School  for  Girls 

Cambridge  . 

. Bdg. 

— — — 

. H.S  & 

Sec 

The  Choate  School 

Brookline  . 

. Bd? . 

. . . 150 . 

...  25  . 

.1-1? 

Tbo  Tiftft  Sohool  ......... 

Boston  . . . . 

. Bde. 

...  12  . 

Tho  Mflv  Rr.hool  . T nr.  ............. 

Ronton  . . . . 

. . . 150 . 

...  26 . 

• LCL 

. < _ i p 

Th«  Mi  A 1 1 f»n  School  ........  , 

W.  Newton. 

. Bds:. 

50. 

7. 

. Q - 1? 

Thft  Wi  nsnr  School  .............. 

Boston . . . . 

. . . 270. 

...  42 . 

7 it 

. < _ ip 

The  Woodward  School  for  Girls.. 

Quincy . . . . 

....  75. 

• • • • & • 

• 9-12 

a. -  K-  Kindergarten;  P.G.  - beyond  the  4 year  high  school. 

b. -  Schools  having  a boarding  as  well  as  a day  department. 

c. -  No  information  given. 

d. -  Secretarial  course  - special. 

The  Table  includes  the  entire  school,  not  limited  to  the  four  years  of 
the  study. 


1.-  Porter  Sargent,  Handbook,  195^  - 1955 
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CHAPTER  II 
HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 


New  England  Is  the  home  of  the  private  school  in  this  country.  From 
its  early  days  there  have  been  private  schools  of  the  type  owned  by 
individuals  and  also  of  the  endowed  type  governed  by  a private  corporation. 
This  is  clearly  seen  in  a study  of  the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
United  States.  Not  only  is  New  England  the  home  of  the  private  school, 
but  the  private  school  is,  in  turn,  the  home  of  secondary  education. 

"Among  the  private  schools  originated  every  form  of  what 
is  now  known  as  high  school  work  in  America."* 

"It  may  be  assumed  that  there  was  a demand  for  instruction 
before  the  opening  of  the  public  school,  in  16^5  or  in 

1656. 1,2 

The  forerunner  of  our  private  schools  was  the  Dame  School  in  its 
private  neighborhood  form.  This  was  present  early  in  every  town  although 
accounts  of  it  are  rare  since  there  are  few  public  records  of  it. 5 

"The  private  primary  school  of  the  present  day  is  a 
development  and  perfection  of  the  dame  school."1 2 * 4 5 6 

Then  came  the  academy  which  was  more  private  than  the  Latin  Grammar 
School.^ 

"About  one-3ixth  of  the  present  private  schools  were  founded 
during  the  period  of  Academic  predominance  (1750  - 1850) 
and  are  now  boarding  or  local  day  schools  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  pupils  for  college."^ 


1. -  Paul  Monroe,  A Cyclopedia  of  Education,  v.  5,  p.  42. 

2. -  Robert  F.  Seybolt,  The  Private  Schools  of  Colonial  Boston,  p.  5* 

5.-  Walter  H.  Small,  Early  New  England  Schools,  p.  162, 

4. -  Paul  Monroe,  A Cyclopedia  of  Education,  v.  2,  p.  248. 

5. -  G.  A.  Boyce,  "Is  the  Private  School  Fulfilling  Its  Function?" 

School  Review,  XXXVII  (May,  1929),  pp.  547  - 562.  “ 

6. -  Ibid. 
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Church  schools,  made  possible  by  the  formation  of  a wealthy  class  of 
patrons  came  next;  and  we  still  have  many  of  them  with  their  conservative 
policies.  Then  came  the  philanthropic  schools  of  the  nineteenth  century 
which  were  active  in  introducing  new  practices.  The  next  step  came  when 
the  private  school  took  on  the  role  of  college  preparation.  Later  devel- 
opments of  the  private  schools  are  the  country  day  schools  and  the  pro- 
gressive schools,  both  of  which  are  more  ready  to  adopt  new  educational 
procedures  than  the  older  type  of  preparatory  schools.^ 

Five  of  the  schools  of  the  present  study  were  founded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  other  three  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century  as  shown  in  their  histories.  Some  knowledge  of  these 
histories  will  possibly  help  in  gaining  an  understanding  of  them.  The 
historical  sketches  which  follow  will  be  given  in  the  order  in  which  the 
schools  were  founded  or  established. 

The  Choate  School  dates  back  farther  than  the  others,  having  its 
nucleus  in  a tutoring  group  of  girls  under  Miss  Hannah  Gilman  in  1881. 

In  1884  Miss  Gilman  and  her  sister  opened  a school  for  girls  on  Common- 
wealth Avenue  in  Boston.  This  in  turn  was  bought  in  1911  and  directed  by 
the  Misses  Jeannie  Evans  and  Fanny  Guild  until  in  1920  Miss  Choate,  A.  M. 
of  Vassar,  took  it  over  and  moved  it  to  Brookline.  There  it  became 
known  by  its  present  name.  At  this  time,  too,  it  became  distinctly  a 
college  preparatory  school  although  still  retaining  a general  course  for 
those  girls  preparing  for  other  goals  than  college. ^ 

1. -  G.  A.  Boyce,  "Is  the  Private  School  Fulfilling  Its  Function?" 
School  Review.  XXXVII  (May,  1929),  pp.  547  - 562. 

2. -  Choate  School,  Catalog,  pp.  15  - 14. 
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At  present  it  has  both  a boarding  department  accommodating  a 
maximum  number  of  fifty-four  girls  and  a day  school  or  department  for 
from  seventy-five  to  ninety  girls.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  1955  - 
1956  the  secondary  department  is  forty-two  although  sixty  is  the 
number  planned  for.^  Girls  are  accepted  in  the  boarding  department  from 
the  ages  of  eleven  to  nineteen  at  a rate  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
year,  and  in  the  day  department  from  five  to  nineteen  years  at  a rate 
of  from  one  hundred  seventy-five  to  four  hundred  dollars;  the  latter  is 
the  secondary  school  rate.  The  school  was  incorporated  in  1952  under 
the  Massachusetts  laws  for  educational  purposes. ^ 

The  next  to  appear  in  order  of  time  were  the  Lee  School  and  the 
Winsor  School,  both  beginning  in  1886. 

The  former  is  an  outgrowth  of  a school  begun  by  Miss  Bertha  Carrol 
in  two  rooms  on  Fairfield  Street  from  which  she  removed  to  Gloucester 
Street  where  her  school  remained  until  after  her  death  in  1912.  Then, 
her  associate.  Miss  Frances  Lee,  A.  B.  of  Radcliffe,  carried  the  work 
on,  moving  with  the  same  staff  to  Marlborough  Street.  In  1917 » helped 
by  a gift,  the  school  erected  a new  building  as  a memorial  to  its  founder. 
Increased  enrollment  later  made  necessary  the  purchase  of  an  adjoining 
building. ^ In  1924  the  school  was  incorporated  an  institution  not  for 
profit,  as  the  Lee  School. 

Girls  from  the  fifth  through  the  twelfth  grades,  ages  ten  to  eighteen, 
are  accommodated  in  both  the  boarding  and  day  departments,  special 

1. -  Interview  with  Miss  Choate,  April  7,  195^» 

2. -  Porter  Sargent,  Handbook,  p.  150. 

5»-  The  Lee  School,  Catalog,  pp.  2-5* 
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arrangements  being  necessary  for  the  former.  Fifty-four  day  pupils  are 
accepted  at  a charge  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  year;  the  number  of 
boarding  pupils  is  not  indicated,  but  their  fee  is  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year.^- 

The  Winsor  School  was  founded  by  Miss  Mary  Pickard  Winsor  as  Miss 

P 

Winsor* s School.  Repeated  removals  were  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
its  growth. ^ in  1906  a group  of  Boston  parents  built  a new  school  and 
invited  Miss  Winsor  to  join  them  and  move  her  school  to  this  new  building. 
This  she  did,  and  in  1908  the  school  became  incorporated  not  for  profit. 

Its  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  increased  since  then. 

Miss  Katherine  Lord,  A.  B.  of  Bryn  Mawr,  has  had  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  school  since  Miss  Winsor* s retirement  in  1929.  The 
school  takes  only  day  pupils  from  the  sixth  grade  through  the  twelfth,  ages 
ten  to  eighteen.  The  tuition  charge  is  five  hundred  fifty  dollars,  and 
the  school  accommodates  two  hundred  seventy  pupils.^ 

The  May  School  may  have  had  its  beginnings  either  just  before  or 
just  after  the  two  preceding  schools,  but  the  date  as  given  is  indefinite, 
merely  being  sometime  in  the  80* s.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw  engaged 
a teacher  for  her  own  children  and  some  of  their  friends.  This  became 
known  as  Miss  Folsom's  School  and  later  the  May  School.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent located  on  Beacon  Street.^ 

In  1924  it  became  incorporated  not  flor  profit.  Mrs.  Charles  Haskins, 
A.  B.  directs  the  school,  having  succeeded  Miss  Jessie  Degetn  in  1 95^» 

1. -  Porter  Sargent,  Handbook,  p.  141. 

2. -  Winsor  School,  Catalog,  p.  7» 

Porter  Sargent,  Handbook,  p.  l47» 

4. -  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

5. -  May  School,  Catalog,  p.  4. 
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This  is  a day  school  for  girls  from  the  sixth  through  the  twelfth  grade 
with  an  age  range  from  ten  to  eighteen  years.  Tuition  charges  are  five 
hundred  fifty  dollars,  and  the  school  has  a capacity  for  one  hundred 
fifty  pupils.^-  In  19^5  the  school  was  granted  a charter  from  the  Cum 
Laude  Society.^ 

In  1869  Dr.  Ebenezer  Woodward  left  a legacy  to  the  town  of  Quincy 
for  the  purpose  of  permanently  establishing,  within  twenty-five  years, 
a good  school  for  native-born  Quincy  girls  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  town  was  to  manage  the  property,  and  the  internal  regulations 
were  to  be  under  the  direction  of  all  ministers  of  the  town. 5 jn  1894 
the  money  had  reached  a sum  sufficient  to  establish  such  a school,  and 
today  the  Woodward  School  for  Girls,  or  the  Woodward  Institute  as  it  is 
also  called,  provides  a four  year  high  school  course  free  of  tuition 
for  seventy-five  Quincy-born  girls  of  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.^ 

In  1904  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Allen,  a well  known  educator, 
established  a school  for  girls  in  their  home  in  West  Newton.  Today  it 
accommodates  ten  boarding  students  and  twenty  day  students  ranging  in 
age  from  twelve  to  twenty.  The  boarding  students  pay  one  thousand  dollars 
per  year;  the  day  students,  three  hundred  dollars.  The  boarding  students 
are  there  for  five  days  a week  only.  These  girls  receive  a high  school 
training  with  much  individual  attention.  Miss  Lucie  Allen  directs  the 
school,^ 

1. -  Porter  Sargent,  Handbook,  p.  146. 

2. -  May  School,  Catalog,  p.  10. 

5.-  Extract  from  the  Will  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Woodward.  School  folder. 

4. -  Porter  Sargent,  Handbook,  p.  6^5. 

5. -  Ibid.,  pp.  170  - 171. 

6. -  Interview  with  Miss  Allen,  April  7»  19^6. 
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A group  of  parents  who  wished  their  children  to  attend  a school 
practicing  sound  modern  educational  methods  founded  the  Beaver  Country  Day 
School  in  1921.  It  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  fifteen  pupils  both  girls 
and  boys,  and  has  grown  to  have  one  of  two  hundred  ninety-four  today. 

Since  1951  this  enrollment  has  been  limited  to  girls  except  in  the  pre- 
school and  primary  groups  which  still  accept  boys.^  The  girls  range  in 
age  from  four  to  nineteen,  being  taught  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
the  high  school.  In  addition  to  these  pupils  there  is  a group  of  appren- 
tice teachers  being  trained  there.  Tuition  is  from  two  hundred  to  six 

o 

hundred  dollars,  the  latter  being  the  secondary  school  rate. 

The  Cambridge  Preparatory  School  for  Girls  is  the  youngest  of  this 

group  of  private  schools.  It  was  founded  in  1922. 5 At  this  time  it 

was  known  as  the  Benshimol-Rickard  School  and  took  day  pupils  only.  After 

Miss  Benshimol  withdrew,  in  1955*  a boarding  department  was  inaugerated  and 

4 

the  present  name  adopted.  The  numbers  in  the  day  and  boarding  departments 
are  not  given,  and  this  school  disregarded  a request  for  further  infor- 
mation. Tuition  for  college  preparatory  students  is  one  hundred  twenty 
dollars  per  course  for  a full  year,  and  the  average  number  of  courses  taken 
is  four  per  year.  A secretarial  course  is  offered  for  two  years  beyond 
the  high  school. 

From  the  foregoing  historical  sketches  it  will  be  seen  that  these 

1. -  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Pamphlet,  Question  No.  6. 

2. -  Porter  Sargent,  Handbook,  p.  149. 

5.-  Cambridge  School,  Catalog. 

4. -  Porter  Sargent,  Handbook,  p.  155* 

5. -  Cambridge  School,  Catalog. 
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eight  schools  were  established  within  a period  of  forty-one  years,  all 
within  the  period  during  which  the  public  high  school  was  replacing  the 
academy.  Since,  in  three  cases  the  initial  move  was  made  by  parents,  and 
since  these  schools  have  been  able  to  continue  through  the  depression, 
they  must  be  offering  something  which  the  public  school  is  not.  It  will 
be  seen  that  all  but  two  have  become  incorporated,  the  Cambridge  School 
remaining  a partnership  venture,  and  the  Allen  School  being  under  individ- 
ual ownership  and  direction.  Table  II  shows  the  time  each  of  these  schools 
began,  the  number  of  pupils  accommodated  in  day  and  boarding  departments 
where  such  is  stated,  its  charges,  and  its  organization  for  carrying  on 
its  affairs.  The  order  in  the  Table  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  account. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  provided  for  and  the  faculty  have  already  been 
given  in  Table  I,  page  6 of  the  study. 

Combining  the  attendance  information  given  in  Tables  I and  II,  and 
from  the  faculty  provision  indicated  in  Table  I,  it  can  easily  be  estimated 
that  the  approximate  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  as  follows*  in  the 
Choate  School,  six;  The  Lee  School,  about  five;  the  Winsor  School,  seven; 
the  May  School,  six;  the  Woodward  School,  almost  thirteen;  the  Allen  School, 
five;  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  four.  This  makes  an  average  of 
approximately  six  and  one-half  pupils  per  teacher.  Thus  all  of  these 
schools  remain  within  the  standard  (No. 8)  of  the  North  Central  Association 
which  limits  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  to  twenty-five. 
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TABLE  II.  THE  FOUNDING,  ENROLLMENT,  CHARGES  AND 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  STUDIED. 


School 

Date 

Begun 

Accommo- 

dations 

Chargesa 

Organization*5 

Bdg 

Day 

Bdg 

Day 

Choate 

. 1881.. 

. . .50. 

.100. 

$1200. 

.175- 

400 

.Incorporated 

Lee 

. j.886  . , 

. .54. . 

.1600. 

.500. . . 

. T n ft r> rn nrnfflH 

Winsor 

.270^, 

.550. . . . 

. T np.firnnrfltnH 

May 

. 150.  , 

.550, . t . 

. T nf‘ornnrfl+.#>H 

Woodward 

. .75. , 

none - t T . 

. T nr.nrpofntftH 

Misses  Allen.. 

. 1904. , 

...10, 

. .20.  , 

.1000 

.500 

. TnrH  v i Hnnl 

Beaver  Country  Day..., 

.294.  , 

.200- 

600. . . , 

.Incorporated 

Cambridge  Preparatory. 

• 1922., 

— — 

— — — 

.Partnership 

a - These  charges  are  exclusive  of  special  fees. 

b - Organization  - the  system  under  which  business  is  transacted: 
by  trustees,  partners,  or  individual  ownership, 
c - Exact  date  not  given. 

d - Boarding  charges  not  stated,  and  tuition  fee  as  given  is  the 
average  since  pupils  pay  by  the  course. 
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CHAPTER  III 
AIMS 

If,  aa  ia  claimed  by  majiy,  the  private  achool  ia  not  fulfilling  its 
function,  we  need  more  proof.  There  ia  room  for  much  research  here.  This 
study  cannot  prove  or  disprove  such  a broad  statement  owing  to  its  extreme 
limitations  in  dealing  with  only  eight  of  the  estimated  three  thousand, 
three  hundred,  twenty-seven  private  high  schools  in  the  country,*  or 
approximately  .24  per  cent  of  that  one  level.  It  can  merely  attempt  to 
discover  the  stated  and  attempted  aims  of  this  particular  group  and  see 
how  nearly  they  agree  with  the  generally  accepted  aims  of  private  schools. 

In  the  past  the  functions  have  been  preparation  for  college,  religeous 

o 

training,  and  experimental  work.  Today  there  is  still  a great  need  of 
these  beyond  what  the  public  school  is  able  to  perform. 

"In  aiding  citizens  to  forms  of  education  not  yet  or  not 
all  within  reach  of  thd  public  school,  the  private  school 
has  its  permanent  meaning. "5 

They  have  more  freedom  to  experiment  than  do  the  public  schools  with  their 
greater  restrictions  from  outside,  and  religion  as  such  cannot  be  provided 
in  government  schools. 

In  order  to  discover  the  aims  of  the  schools  included  in  the  study 
the  writer  carefully  examined  the  pamphlets  and  catalogs  sent  out  by  them; 
practices  as  stated  were  checked  to  see  what  methods  of  achievement  were 
used.  The  three  original  aims  of  college  preparation,  religious  training. 


1. -  Statistics  of  Private  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1952  - 55. 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  2,  1955,  p.  7« 

2. -  G.  A.  Boyce,  "Is  the  Private  School  Fulfilling  Its  Function?" 
School  Review,  XXXVII  (May,  1929),  pp.  547  - 562. 

5.-  Paul  Monroe,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  p.  245. 
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and  experiment  were  studied.  To  these  were  added  individual  attention  and 
character  development  since  these  were  also  found  very  definitely  as  aims. 

The  limitations  of  the  study  make  possible  merely  discovery  of  the 
methods  of  attainment  since  college  success  is  incompletely  and  subject- 
ively given  in  the  literature,  and  success  of  attainment  of  the  other  aims 
is  measurable  only  by  everyday  practices  and  objective  measurement  impossible 
to  use  here. 

In  preparation  for  college  all  the  schools  follow  the  requirements 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  a few  of  them  meet  other 
requirements  in  addition.  The  College  Board  requirements  will  not  be  men- 
tioned each  time  in  describing  what  preparation  is  given.  The  schools  will 
be  taken  in  this  chapter  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

The  Beaver  Country  Day  School  is  a member  of  the  New  England  Assoc- 
iation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  is  one  of  twenty-eight  schools 
chosen  by  a committee  of  school  and  college  educators  to  carry  on  an  eight 
year  experiment  to  improve  the  curriculums  of  secondary  schools.  This 
experiment  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and  the  graduates  of  the  school  will 
be  accepted  by  the  cooperating  colleges  even  though  their  courses  may  be 
quite  different  from  the  ordinary  requirements. 

The  fact  that  this  school  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  experimenters 
would  seem  to  be  a recognition  of  the  good  quality  of  its  college  prep- 
aration as  well  as  of  the  professional  standing  of  its  faculty. 

"About  half  of  its  pupils  prepare  for  college 
half  of  its  graduates  have  gone  to  college." 


1.-  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Pamphlet,  Question  No.  15. 
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Since  the  officials  of  the  school  refused  more  information  than  was 
included  in  its  literature,  actual  figures  for  college  entrance  are  un- 
available, the  College  Entrance  Board  holding  its  records  in  confidence. 
However,  the  following  statement  by  the  school  will  give  additional  in- 
formation as  to  its  college  success*. 

"The  graduates  have  made  good  scholastic  records  and  have 
also  taken  active  part  in  college  affairs.  Some  have 
been  outstanding  in  scholarship,  some  in  student  leader- 
ship, some  in  both;  none  have  done  poorly."! 

The  Cambridge  Preparatory  School  for  Girls  concentrates  on  college 
preparation  by  having  small  classes  and  extra  periods  for  the  college 
preparatory  group.  It  also  gives  a year  of  intensive  training  to  grad- 
uates who  have  not  sufficiently  prepared  in  other  institutions.  The 
courses  given  cover  adequately  the  requirements  as  specified  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  committee.  In  addition  the  college  candidates 
are  urged  to  choose  as  electives  some  correlated  course  from  the  General 
Electives,  three  of  which  are  obligatory  for  them. 

"...  for  a period  of  thirteen  years  has  been  successfully 
preparing  its  students  for  the  large  colleges  and  univers- 
ities throughout  the  country.  Its  graduates  are  leading 
happy  and  useful  lives  of  service  and  accomplishment. 

This  school  did  not  reply  to  the  request  for  an  interview  and  gives  no 

more  information  concerning  its  college  work. 

The  Choate  School  is  distinctly  a college  preparatory  institution 
as  stated  in  its  history.  The  majority  of  its  pupils  prepare  for  college, 
and  its  graduates  are  accepted  by  those  colleges  admitting  by  certificate. 
This  fact  is  an  indication  of  the  college  success  of  its  pupils  since  those 


1. -  Ibid.,  Question  No.  17. 

2. -  Cambridge  School,  Catalog 
5.-  Ibid. 
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colleges  admitting  by  certificate  use  a list  drawn  up  by  a board  of  delegates 
from  twelve  New  England  colleges.  One  requirement  for  getting  upon  this 
list  is  that  graduates  of  the  schools  applying  for  recognition  must  have 
done  successful  work  in  college  during  their  first  semester.  The  school 
is  thus  judged  by  its  actual  product.  The  Board  must  also  approve  of  the 
school's  curriculum,  staff  of  teachers,  and  equipment.^ 

"It  is  believed  that  a certificate  from  an  approved  school 
to  a college  on  the  Board  is  fully  the  equivalent  in 
reliability  of  a passing  mark  from  the  Examination 
Board."2 

"Of  566  Choate  School  graduates,  1921  - 1955»  253  have 
been  admitted  to  colleges  other  than  junior  colleges. .. "5 

Since  1950  ninety  have  entered  college  where  they  have  gained  the 
reputation  of  living  the  whole  life.  Miss  Choate  has  received  reports  that 
a number  of  her  girls  have  been  receiving  honors.^ 

The  Lee  School  is  a member  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  The  girls  who  are  preparing  for  colleges  in  the 
major  group  are  given  work  requiring  sustained  effort  and  relatively  long 
periods  of  study;  they  enter  by  plan  B or  C.  Others  are  allowed  to  take 
less  Latin  and  algebra  and  concentrate  for  their  last  years  upon  science, 
history,  and  modern  languages.  No  mention  is  made  of  college  success. 

Another  member  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  is  the  May  School.  Although  this  school  is  not  among  those  conduct- 
ing the  eight  year  experiment,  it  tries,  nevertheless,  to  give  its  girls 
a broad  course  even  in  the  required  college  preparation.  They  are  encouraged 
to  write  two  of  the  College  Board  examinations  in  their  Junior  year  in  order 

1. -  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  Thirty-Second  and 
Thirty-Third  Annual  Reports,  p.  5. 

2. -  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

5.-  Choate  School,  Catalog,  p.  20. 

4.-  Interview,  April  9,  ly5^» 
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That  they  may  be  able  to  concentrate  during  their  Senior  year  upon  those 
subjects  which  interest  them  most.^ 

^ The  Allen  School,  like  the  Choate  School,  prepares  its  pupils  for 

those  colleges  admitting  by  certificate.  Its  graduates,  then,  have  shown 
good  college  standing.  Since  1950  eight  girls  have  entered  college  either 
by  entrance  examinations  or  by  school  certificate.  During  this  time 
there  has  been  only  one  failure.  During  the  past  year  the  highest  honors 
have  been  received  by  one  graduate  now  at  Wellesley,  one  at  Pembroke,  and 
two  at  Smith. ^ 

"Pupils  of  Miss  Allen  have  entered  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 

Connecticut,  Radcliffe,  Simmons,  Smith,  Skidmore,  Vassar, 

Wheaton,  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris, 
art  schools  and  other  higher  educational  institutions, 
where  they  have  held  and  are  holding  high  rank."* 

The  Winsor  School  is  another  member  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  prepares  for  any  one  of  the  women's 
colleges.  It,  like  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  is  experimenting  under 
the  eight  yearplan;  therefore  its  graduates,  too,  are  accepted  on  school 
recommendations  by  those  colleges  interested  in  and  sponsoring  the  plan.^ 
This  school,  also,  did  not  grant  an  interview;  further  information  con- 
cerning college  preparation  and  success  is  therefore  not  forthcoming.  The 
fact  that  the  school  is  participating  in  the  eight  year  experiment  indicates 
good  college  success. 

The  third  of  these  schools  preparing  for  colleges  admitting  by 
certificate  is  the  Woodward  School.  Approximately  twenty-five  per  cent 

> 

1. -  Interview  with  Mrs.  Haskins,  April  9,  1956. 

2. -  Interview  with  Miss  Allen,  April  7,  195^. 

5.-  The  Misses  Allen  School,  Catalog,  p.  6. 

4.-  Winsor  School,  Catalog,  p.  10. 
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of  its  graduates  go  to  college  where  they  have  been  successful  both 
scholastically  and  socially. ^ The  fact  of  its  acceptance  by  the  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board  indicates  successful  college  preparation. 

Definite  religious  training  is  given  in  only  four  of  the  schools 
studied. 

The  Choate  School  requires  church  attendance,  and  on  Sunday  evenings 

p 

has  group  readings  and  talks  of  a devotional  nature. 

The  May  School  prescribes  Bible  study  in  all  classes  for  one  period 
a week.^  This  is  a general  study  called  for  by  the  charter  of  the  school. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Wednesday  morning  assemblies  each  week  are  ad- 
dressed by  clergymen.^ 

The  Allen  School  has  addresses  by  clergymen  every  second  week.^ 

The  Winsor  School  has  a Bible  reading  requirement  throughout  its 
course.^ 

Closely  allied  with  religious  training  is  character  training.  All 
of  the  schools  studied  make  some  mention  of  endeavoring  to  develop  char- 
acter; four  of  them  stress  it.  Ethical  character  is  most  important  in 
a democratic  society  and  in  the  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation as  drawn  up  by  the  National  Education  Association,^  four  means 
of  developing  it  are  named.  These  are: 

A.  A wise  selection  of  contents  and  methods  of  instruction. 

B.  Social  contacts  of  pupil  and  pupil  and  pupil  and  teacher. 


1. -  Interview  with  Miss  Bacon,  April  1 9^6. 

2. -  Choate  School,  Catalog,  pp.  1 6,  19. 

5.-  May  School,  Catalog,  pp.  6,  18  - 20. 

4. -  May  School,  Catalog,  Attached  list  of  recent  speakers. 

5. -  Interview  with  Miss  Allen. 

6. -  Winsor  School,  Catalog,  page  attached. 

7. -  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Bulletin  No.^5,  1918,  p.  15. 
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C.  Opportunities  afforded  by  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  school  for  the  development  of  a sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  initiative. 

D.  The  spirit  of  service  and  the  principles  of  true  democracy 
permeating  the  school. 

The  schools  especially  emphasizing  character  development  are  the 
Cambridge  Preparatory  School,  the  Choate  School,  the  Lee  School,  and 
the  Misses  Allen  School. 

The  Cambridge  Preparatory  School  endeavors  to  develop  self-con- 
fidence in  its  pupils  through  giving  them  knowledge  of  their  own  men- 
tal growth: 

"...each  girl  is  made  to  feel  her  responsibility  to 
the  school  unit  and  to  some  larger  social  group. 

In  the  everyday  process  of  teaching  and  guiding, 
the  effort  of  the  staff  is  concentrated  on  character 
building  and  growth  in  intellectual  power." 

The  school* 8 general  elective  course  in  conversational  English  is 
so  planned  that  it  should  be  an  excellent  character  training. 

"It  aids  the  girls  to  cultivate  an  interest  in 
worthwhile  subjects  which  will  enable  them  to 
carry  on  fluent,  intelligent  conversation  on 
any  occasion.  It  stresses  sincerity  of  thought 
and  expression,  the  ability  to  listen  well,  the 
practice  of  gracious  intercourses,  and  the  main- 
taining o£  social  ease  even  under  trying  circum- 
stances. " 

The  planning  of  the  main  courses  is  necessarily  circumscribed  by 
the  college  entrance  requirements.  However,  here,  too,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  character  training  which  is  apparently  being  utilized  accord- 
ing to  the  first  quotation  on  this  page. 


1. -  Cambridge  Preparatory  School,  Catalog . 

2. -  Ibid. 
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In  general,  all  of  the  regular  subjects  offer  about 
the  same  possibilities  for  the  development  of  such 
personal  ideals  and  habits  as  industry,  honesty, 
ambition,  carefulness,  cooperation,  independence, 
originality,  persistence,  reliability,  self- 
control,  and  thoroughness." 1 


In  schools  the  size  of  these  in  the  study  there  is  great  natural 


opportunity  for  social  contacts  of  pupil  with  pupil  and  pupil  with  teacher. 
One  method  of  bringing  this  about  in  greater  degree  in  the  Cambridge 
school  is  through  the  week  end  jaunts  and  picnics  as  well  as  in  informal 
discussion  and  conferences.  There  is  no  mention  of  what  part,  if  any, 
the  pupils  have  in  administering  any  part  of  their  own  school  life. 

The  Choate  School  stresses  character  development  in  close  relat- 


ionship with  its  religious  aim. 

"...  the  daily  stressing  and  insistence  upon  the 
practice  of  high  and  honorable  ideals  and  the 
training  given  in  good  citizenship  are  some  of 
the  practical  means  that  the  school  uses  for  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  students. 

Instruction  in  Current  Events  is  aimed  directly  at  making  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  citizens.  The  work  of  the  students  in  their  stu- 


dent government  association  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance, 
since  this  body,  with  its  faculty  advisors,  deals  with  situations  when 
the  individual  self-discipline  sought  by  the  school  breaks  down. 

"The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  to 
make  the  school  a true  working  place  by  train- 
ing its  members  in  self-control  and  in  the 
fulfillment  of  their  obligations. "5 


1. -  Harry  C.  McKown,  Character  Education,  p.  1 66. 

2. -  Choate  School,  Catalog,  pp.  1 6 - 19. 

5.-  Choate  School,  Constitution  of  the  Student  Government 
Association,  p.  5. 
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Each  girl  on  becoming  a member  of  the  Association  makes  a pledge 
in  the  presence  of  some  of  its  officers. 

"Pledge:  As  a member  of  Choate  School  Student 

Government  Association  I pledge  myself  to  con- 
sider and  try  to  realize  what  its  regulations 
demand  of  me;  to  obey  them  heartily  and  loyally 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  to  report  honorably 
all  exceptions  to  my  obedience;  to  uphold  its 
ideals  of  responsibility  myself  and  to  help  others 
to  do  the  same."* 

Class  spreads,  interclass  sports,  and  teas  provide  other  means  of 
contact  of  the  group.  The  school  also  endeavors  to  develop  a capacity 
for  enjoyment  not  based  upon  undue  excitement  or  the  lavish  spending 
of  money.1 2  This  is  stated  as  a separate  aim  but  is  a form  of  character 
building  or  development.  Miss  Choate  makes  a personal  check  on  the  stan- 
dards of  behavior  at  all  times  and  advises  the  girls  as  to  means  of 
improvement. 5 

In  the  Lee  School  the  chief  instrument  for  character  development 
is  the  school  government  policy. 

"The  school  recognizes  its  responsibility  not  only 
for  studies  but  also  for  the  development  of  char- 
acter. One  of  the  most  fruitful  methods  of  attain- 
ing this  has  proved  to  be  the  active  participation 
of  girls  of  all  ages  in  the  business  of  school 
government."^ 

In  the  government  the  school  is  organized  as  a model  town  and  run 
according  to  town  rules.  Both  teachers  and  girls  take  part  in  this,  and 
it  is  planned  so  that  each  girl  has  a chance  to  use  her  talents  in  the 
service  of  the  group. 


1. —  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

2. -  Choate  School,  Catalog,  p.  15. 
5*-  Interview  with  Miss  Choate. 

4.-  Lee  School,  Catalog,  p. 
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"The  teachers,  by  working  with  them  for  common 
ends,  learn  to  know  their  pupils  far  more 
intimately  than  would  be  possible  with  class 
contacts  only."l 

The  governmental  policy  would  seem  to  fulfill  the  requirements  B, 

C,  and  D as  given  on  pages  20  - 21  of  this  study  in  an  excellent  way. 

For  A,  the  same  conditions  as  to  the  regular  course  prevail  as  in  the 
other  schools;  the  tools  are  there,  and  the  results  depend  upon  their 
correct  use.  In  addition  to  these,  the  extra  Social  Studies  of  economics, 
history  of  government,  current  events,  and  sociology  are  excellent  for 
character  development. 

"These,  because  they  represent  close,  not 
distant,  factual,  not  fictional,  and  vital, 
not  unimportant  items,  offer  fine  possibil- 
ities for  the  character  educator. 11  ^ 

The  Misses  Allen  School  is  noted  for  its  emphasis  upon  character. 

The  Handbook ^ makes  special  mention  of  it. 

"The  supreme  end  of  all  instruction  is  the 
development  of  character  as  the  truest 
education. 

"Habits  of  order,  method,  thoroughness  are 

cultivated Each  girl  is  held  to  the 

faithful  performance  of  her  duties."^ 

In  addition  to  the  attempted  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing  ideals 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  traditional  course,  the  school  offers  civics 
and  current  events  whose  character  developing  importance  have  already 
been  mentioned  under  the  Lee  School  offerings  on  page  2J.  The  social 
contacts  here  are  necessarily  very  close  since  the  girls  are  essentially 
made  a part  of  the  family  and  home. 


1. -  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

2. -  Harry  C.  McKown,  Character  Education,  p.  170. 

Porter  Sargent,  Handbook  of  Private  Schools,  p.  876. 

4. -  The  Misses  Allen  School,  Catalog,  p.  7» 

5. -  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  cultural  recreation  the  girls 
are  told  of  special  exhibits  and  entertainments  in  Boston  and  are  en- 
couraged to  attend  and  report  each  Monday  morning  on  their  weekend  ac- 
^ tivities  or  to  write  papers  upon  their  visits  and  what  they  have  seen.* 

"Student  government  has  been  a valuable  asset  to 
the  school  in  the  development  of  the  girls. 

The  Beaver  Country  Day  School  emphasizes  self-discipline,  gives 
its  pupils  liberal  opportunity  to  decide  matters  and  to  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  school  affairs  in  order  to  develop  judgment  and  responsibility. 
Outside  the  regular  college  preparatory  courses,  it  offers  one  in  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustment;  and  the  dramatic  work  is  purposively  util- 
ized to  increase  the  cooperation  also  accented  in  the  teaching  methods. 5 
Such  cooperation  is  credited  in  the  marking  system  used  by  the  school. 

The  Majt  School  in  its  physical  education  program  emphasizes  the 
moral  qualities  of  courage  and  courtesy.  Other  subjects,  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  required  course,  stimulating  to  character  development 
are  current  events,  problems  of  American  democracy,  international 
relations,  sociology.  Student  government  is  administered  by  a school 
club  of  the  entire  group  conferring  with  faculty  representatives.  The 
afternoon  clubs  are  limited  in  size  in  order  that  each  girl  may  bear  an 
active  part.^ 

The  Winsor  School  tries  to  arrange  the  work  situations  in  such  a 
way  that  the  girls  can  meet  and  conquer  their  own  difficulties. 

^ 1.-  Interview  with  Miss  Allen,  April  7»  19^6, 

2.-  The  Misses  Allen  School,  Catalog,  p.  9. 

5.-  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Pamphlet,  Question  No.  22  - 25. 

4.-  The  May  School,  Catalog,  pp.  5,  15#  15. 
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H Student  activities ... .the  school  government,  the 
paper,  and  many  of  the  plays  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  students  far  more  completely  than  in  most 
places.  The  school  hopes  that  its  graduates  will 
have  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a power  of  self- 
discipline."  * 

The  course,  being  traditional,  has  the  regular  character  values 
enhanced  perhaps  bj  the  situation  approach  now  so  familiar  in  character 
education  programs. 

The  Woodward  School  provides  many  opportunities  for  social  con- 
tacts in  its  small  classes  and  its  group  activities.  There  is  no  stu- 
dent government  here,  but  the  girls  get  administrative  experience  in 
their  class  organizations.  The  school  wishes,  through  having  its  girls 
take  part  in  different  programs,  literary  work,  and  class  organizations 
to  develop  poise,  originality,  and  an  ability  and  willingness  to  assume 
responsibility. ^ 

In  experiment  only  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School  and  the  Winsor 
School  record  anything  in  the  nature  of  scientific  experiment.  In  the 
former,  in  addition  to  the  eight  year  experiment  already  mentioned, 
scientific  tests  are  used,  and  a comprehensive  study  of  the  pupils' 
response  to  all  fields  of  school  activity  and  of  habits  and  character- 
istics is  made;  these  are  recorded  on  a five  point  defined  classification.^ 
This  gives  a scientific  basis  and  check  for  experimental  work.  In 
addition  only  the  classes  of  special  teachers  are  held  in  regular  class 
time;  the  others  meet  in  such  a way  that  concentration  on  one  activity, 
with  as  many  subjects  as  possible  contributing  to  it,  until  its  completion 

1. -  Winsor  School,  Catalog,  p.  9. 

2. -  Woodward  School,  Folder. 

Eugene  R.  Smith,  "Beaver  Country  Day  School",  Journal  National 
Education  Association,  XVIII  (1929),  pp.  249  - 251. 
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ia  possible.  School  subjects,  where  possible,  are  connected  with  out  of 
school  information  and  activities. ^ 

One  of  the  principles  of  the  school  is  that  the  teachers  are  en- 
couraged to  experiment  and  keep  in  touch  with  modern  educational  thought. 

"It  is  one  of  the  best  known  schools  in  the  country. 

It  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  educational  pro- 
gress and  has  cfcme  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  examples  of  a modem  school.  It  is  listed 
as  'Very  Important'  on  the  official  list  of  schools 
to  be  visited  by  foreign  educators. 11  ^ 

The  Winsor  School's  experimental  work  in  the  secondary  department 
is  the  eight  year  experiment  mentioned  before  under  college  preparation. 
It  also  has  a summer  work  requirement  of  English  and  modern  language 
reading  while  summer  work  in  nature  study  is  encouraged. 

"The  Faculty  and  Directors  have  kept  in  touch 
with  modern  educational  practices  and  have 
given  increasing  freedom  to  the  student  in 
range  and  plan  of  intellectual  work. 

According  to  what  is  indicated  in  its  catalog,  this  school  does  not 
do  as  much  experimental  work  as  does  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School  whose 
main  purpose  is  apparently  to  experiment. 

Things  being  tried  out  in  the  other  schools  can  be  briefly  mentioned 
These  are  the  elective  courses  in  conversational  English  and  Round  Table 
Discussion  offered  at  the  Cambridge  School;  the  Lee  School’s  model 
town  government^  the  May  School's  summer  reading  requirement  and  encour- 
agement of  a summer  collection  of  nature  and  handcraft  exhibits  to  be 
shown  at  school  in  the  Fall,^  and  its  use  of  French  as  the  conver- 
sational language  of  the  school  during  the  morning  sessions  including 


1. -  Ibid. 

2. -  Ibid. 

5.-  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Pamphlet,  Question  No.  4. 

4. -  Winsor  School,  Catalog,  p.  9» 

5. -  Cambridge  Preparatory  School,  Catalog. 

6. -  Lee  School,  Catalog,  pp.  5 **  4. 

7. -  May  School,  Catalog,  p.  16. 
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aasemblv  periods  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday*;  and  the  Woodward 

School's  plan  of  Senior  lunchroom  administration  and  its  dressmaking 

o 

and  handcraft  clubs. 

Individual  attention  is  an  aim  given  in  all  these  schools,  but 
particularly  so  in  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  the  Cambridge,  Allen, 
Winsor,  and  Woodward  Schools. 

The  education  offered  in  the  first  of  these  differs  from  the 
traditional  school  offering  because  it  fallows  the  modern  trend  of 
individualized  work. 

"The  modern  school  tries  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  pupils,  rather  than  to 
form  all  pupils  in  the  same  mold."? 

The  individual  five  point  classification  and  the  scientific  tests 
already  mentioned  on  page  2 6 of  this  study  are  among  the  means  used  for 
the  intensive  study  of  each  individual  necessary  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunities best  suited  to  each.  Then,  too,  the  pupils  are  judged  in 
relation  to  their  individual  improvement  and  their  contribution  to  the 
group  rather  than  in  comparison  to  each  other.  The  experimental  work 
of  the  school,  in  other  words,  seems  aimed  toward  the  better  achieve- 
ment of  individual  attention  which  is  being  attained. 

"These  methods  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  they 
are  receiving  general  recognition  and  wide- 
spread approval  among  educators,  and  they  are  ^ 
influencing  education  in  all  civilized  countries." 


. 1.-  Interview,  April  9,  1 9^6. 

2.-  Interview,  April  5*  195^. 

5.-  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Pamphlet,  Question  No.  2. 
4.-  Ibid.,  Question  No. 
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The  Cambridge  Preparatory  School  haa  the  same  aim  on  which  it  bases 
its  teaching. 

"A  thorough  study  is  made  of  each  individual  girl; 
all  possible  resources  are  used  to  capitalize  her 
potentialities  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen 
her  weaknesses...  The  school  aims  to  nurture  a 
healthy  individualized  development  of  its  girls. 

The  student  is  constantly  made  aware  of  her  own 
mental  growth."1 2 

The  method  of  individual  study  is  not  stated  other  than  that  each 
girl  is  assigned  a faculty  advisor  who  examines  her  daily  working  sche- 
dule of  all  activities,  discusses  with  her  the  advisability  of  her  plans, 

2 

and  encourages  her  to  regulate  her  life  systematically. 

The  three  schools  next  in  alphabetical  order  are  those  in  which 
individual  attention  is  not  stressed  so  strongly.  These  are  the  Choate, 
Lee,  and  May  Schools  which  provide  such  attention  through  arrangement 
of  courses,  consultations  concerning  post-school  plans,  and  the  summer 
reading  plans  of  the  Lee  and  May  Schools. 

In  the  Misses  Allen  School  two  of  the  classes  whose  desires  the 
school  aims  to  meet  are: 

"Those  who,  through  interruption  of  study  by  poor 
health,  travel  abroad,  or  loss  of  parents,  require 
individual  care  and  supervision." 


"Those  who  are  leaving  home  for  the  forst  time  and 
need  special  care  and  attention. "5 

The  school's  method  of  attaining  this  attention  is  through  having 

its  enrollment  limited. 


1. -  Cambridge  Preparatory  School,  Catalog. 

2. -  Ibid. 

The  Misses  Allen  School,  Catalog,  p.  6 
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The  Winsor  School,  with  its  larger  group,  claims  to  make  every 

arrangement  possible  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  individual. 

"...  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  the  girl 
who  works  slowly,  has  difficulty  in  certain  sub- 
jects, or  who  has  sufficient  talent  to  make  de- 
sirable special  work  in  music  or  art.  Work  in  classes 
is  planned  to  allow  for  flexibility  of  emphasis, 
as  the  teacher  feels  the  interest  of  the  class  or 
the  individual."* 

The  girls  from  the  tenth  grade  on  are  allowed  a wide  but  balanced 
choice  of  subjects,  under  supervision,  whether  they  have  college  plans 
or  not.  Such  a plan  is  laudable;  but  the  number  of  courses  offered, 
according  to  the  plan  of  studies  inserted  in  the  catalog,  seems  more 
limited  than  the  statement  would  lead  readers  to  believe.  That  is, 
the  girl  has  a wide  choice  from  a limited  offering. ^ 

Excessive  or  deficient  home  preparation  is  checked  through  co- 
operation with  the  parents.  The  physical  education  department  keeps  a 
close  eye  on  the  health  of  the  girls,  providing  for  individual  inter- 
views after  each  case  of  absence  caused  by  ill  health,  giving  advice 
and  special  exercises  to  individuals  as  such  appear  necessary,  and 
conferring  with  teachers  to  plan  general  procedure  and  analyze  individ- 
uals . 


The  Woodward  School  gives  each  pupil  individual  attention  in  both 
class  recitations  and  outside  activities.  The  small  classes  make  this 
possible.  It  is  apparently  meeting  with  success  in  this  since,  during 
the  writer's  interview  with  the  principal,  she  was  allowed  to  remain  in 


1. -  The  Winsor  School,  Catalog,  p.  9. 

2. -  Ibid. 

Ibid. , pp.  17,  21. 
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the  office  while  an  applicant  registered  her  daughter.  The  reason,  as 
given  by  this  person,  for  wishing  to  transfer  her  daughter  from  the 
public  school  was  that  she  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  individual 
attention  for  which  she  had  heard  the  school  was  noted. 

"The  teachers,  also,  strive  to  cooperate  with  each 
home  by  personal  calls  and  conferences,  in  an 
endeavor  to  attain  best  results  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  personality."1 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  college  preparation 
is  still  the  most  common  aim  of  these  institutions,  with  individual 
attention  and  character  development  coming  next.  Some  experimentation 
is  being  carried  on,  but  on  a comparatively  small  scale,  and  so  far  as 
the  evidence  shows,  this  is  only  being  conducted  scientifically,  to  any 
degree,  in  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School. 

Religious  training  as  such  is  also  little  stressed  by  this  group. 

So  far  as  these  schools  are  concerned,  then,  the  tendency  is  away  from 
the  old  aims  of  religious  training  and  experiment  toward  the  newer  ones 
of  character  development  and  individual  attention,  closely  associated 
with  the  old  ones,  but  not  synonymous. 

With  the  freedom  supposed  to  belong  to  private  schools,  it  would 
seem  possible  to  have  more  attention  given  to  the  religious  aim  or  to 
have  it  more  assimilated  by  the  character  aim,  and  also  to  have  more 
experiment  attempted  than  is  evidenced.  Individual  attention  is  seeming- 
ly being  given  in  so  far  as  discussion,  help,  and  close  contact  between 
pupils  and  teachers  go;  but  the  narrowness  of  the  curriculum  offerings 


1.-  Woodward  School,  Folder 
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circumBcribe  this  in  possibilities  of  differentiation  of  courses  for 
individual  aptitudes  and  interests.  This  will  doubtless  remain  true  in 
some  degree  because  of  the  limited  enrollment  possible  and  the  accom- 
panying small  faculties  and  income.  The  teachers  who  are  there  must 
first  have  apportioned  to  them  the  traditional  college  entrance  subjects 
after  which  there  is  little  available  time  or  personnel  for  great  differ- 
entiation. 

Table  III,  page  53  > shows  these  aims  in  comparative  form.  Those 
schools  experimenting  under  the  eight  year  plan  are  shown  as  well  as 
those  having  their  graduates  accepted  under  the  regulations  of  the 
College  Board  Examination  rulings  and  the  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board.  Those  which  give  special  attention  to  the  college  work  are  also 
shown.  The  kind  of  religious  training  is  indicated  by  checking  those 
schools  which  require  church  attendance,  those  which  give  courses  in 
Bible,  and  those  which  have  religious  lectures  and  discussions.  Those 
schools  which  stress  character  training  are  shown  as  well  as  those  which 
have  certain  definitely  mentioned  methods  or  means  for  such  training  in 
addition  to  the  traditional  subjects.  Because  of  the  incomplete  nature 
of  any  catalog  survey,  no  ratings  are  given  for  these.  Experimental 
work  is  checked  as  to  scientific  or  miscellaneous,  the  latter  referring 
to  any  work  of  an  unusual  nature  being  undertaken  by  the  schools.  Individ- 
ual attention  is  checked  a3  to  whether  it  is  stressed  in  the  literature 
or  whether  it  is  merely  indicated  as  an  aim. 
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chapter  IV 
THE  CATALOGS 


"A  catalog  should  be  a dignified  production, 
should  be  condensed  as  much  as  possible  if  the 
institution  be  large  and  should  be  printed  in 
type  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  but  easily 
read,  very  small  type  being  permissible  only  for 
the  lists  of  students,  for  descriptive  matter  in 
the  faculty  list  and  sometimes  for  curricula. 

The  style  and  arrangement  of  type,  size  of  type 
page,  and  thickness  of  paper  and  the  method  of 
binding  are  matters  of  purely  personal  taste. 


The  present  chapter  will  deal  with  the  physical  appearance  and 
contents  of  the  catalogs  of  the  schools  studied.  Since  very  little 
literature  on  the  subject  of  catalogs  was  available,  few  standards  are 
set.  The  technical  information  regarding  cover  materials,  paper  and 
type  of  the  catalogs  under  consideration  was  obtained  by  means  of  an 
interview  with  the  business  manager  and  purchasing  agent  of  a large 
printing  and  lithographing  establishment  located  in  Boston,  The  con- 
tents were  checked  for  information  appearing  in  all  and  that  which 
appeared  in  varying  degree. 

The  Beaver  Country  Day  School  sends  out  an  information  pamphlet 
rather  than  a regular  catalog.  This  is  of  seventy-pound  India  antique 
book  paper,  self  cover,  wire-stitched  and  trimmed  flush.  The  type  is 
eight,  ten,  twelve  and  eighteen  point,  and  is  very  easily  read.  The 
main  information  concerning  the  school  is  given  through  a series  of 
twenty-five  questions  and  answers,  the  former  in  italics,  all  main  heads 


1.-  Harry  P.  Ward,  The  American  College  Catalog,  p.  12 
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being  in  eighteen  point  type.  The  whole  seems  well  organized.  Counting 
the  front  and  back  of  the  pamphlet,  there  are  twelve  unnumbered  pages 
seven  and  one-half  inches  by  ten  and  one-eighth  inches,  with  the  type 

► 

covering  an  area  five  and  one-quarter  by  seven  and  five-eighths  inches. 

On  the  first  page  is  a brown-tone  etching  of  the  school  courtyard;  the 
last  page  is  blank. 

The  Cambridge  Preparatory  School  for  Girls  sends  out  a catalog 
with  a sixty-five  pound  white  antique  overhang  cover  six  and  one-eighth 
by  nine  and  three-quarters  inches  in  size.  This  cover  has  the  name  of 
the  school  at  the  top,  with  the  location  of  the  school  at  the  bottom  in 
plain  type.  The  sixteen  unnumbered  pages  are  of  dull-coated  white  paper, 
six  by  nine  and  one-quarter  inches.  The  type  area  is  four  and  three- 
eighths  by  six  and  seven-eighths.  The  book  is  wire-3titched.  There  are 
eight  half-tones  of  varying  sizes  throughout  the  brochure.  The  varied 
sizes  and  location  of  these  pictures  (five  of  them  face  the  right-hand 
page)  do  not  make  as  effective  a display  a3  would  a homogeneous  size  and 
their  placement  facing  the  left-hand  page.^  The  bulk  of  the  printing  is 
intwelve  point  type  of  several  faces  and  series.  This  variety  in  type 
makes  the  catalog  lack  homogeneity  in  its  typography  also. 

The  Choate  School  issues  a very  rich  appearing  seventy-six  page 
book,  sewed  binding  with  a pull-over,  deckle-edge  overhang  cover  of  buff 
Rising's  Intralace.  In  the  upper  left  of  this  cover  the  name  of  the  school 
and  a small  sketch  in  red  appear  in  a heat  treated  panel.  The  frontis- 

^ piece  is  a replica  of  the  sketch  on  the  cover,  being  an  etching  printed 

in  black.  The  inside  stock  is  American  Eggshell,  deckle-edged.  The  pag«s 


1.-  Ibid.,  p.  229 
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are  six  by  nine  inches  with  a print  page  four  and  one-quarter  by  six  inches. 

The  bulk  of  the  reading  matter  is  set  in  ten-point  type  with  the 
lists  of  courses  in  six,  eight  and  ten-point  type.  It  is  very  easily  read. 
Including  the  frontispiece,  there  are  four  full-page  etchings,  two  of  the 
exterior  and  two  of  the  interior  of  the  school.  The  two  exteriors  are 
placed  before  the  description  of  the  school,  and  the  interiors  relieve  the 
printed  description,  being  well  placed  for  effect,  facing  the  left  page. 

No  printing  is  on  the  reverse  of  these  etchings. 

The  last  twenty-four  pages  of  the  catalog  are  given  over  to  fifteen 
half-tone  views  of  the  school  and  its  activities.  These  are  printed  from 
plates  of  a very  fine  screen  which  is  unusual  on  an  Eggshell  paper. ^ 

Most  of  these  cuts  occupy  a full  page  each.  The  whole  effect  of  setup, 
layout  and  typography  is  exceptionally  good,  carrying  the  cover’s  inti- 
mation of  richness  throughout. 

The  catalog  of  the  Lee  School  is  a small  twenty  page  booklet  with 
a brown,  double-thick,  linen-finish,  and  deckle-edged  overhang  cover, 
five  by  seven  and  one-half  inches.  The  name  and  address  of  the  school 
are  centered  at  the  top.  Although  the  cover  stock  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
pensive, its  drab  color  belies  that  fact.  The  inside  stock  is  white  laid 
Emissary  Text,  antique  finish,  page  size  four  and  three-quarters  by  seven 
and  one  quarter  inches  with  a type  spread  of  three  and  three-eighths  by 
five  and  one-quarter  inches.  The  type  throughout  is  eight  point  with 
six  point  for  the  course  listsj  although  the  type  is  small  it  is  very 
easily  read.  The  inside  stock  should  have  been  heavier,  as  it  is  not 
opaque  enough  to  prevent  the  type  from  showing  through  the  pages,  making 


1.-  Printer 
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an  otherwise  easy  to  read  book  rather  difficult.  No  illustrations  are 
used  in  this  booklet. 

The  faculty  list  and  calendar  are  included  separately  on  a folded 
sheet  of  the  same  stock  as  the  catalog  pages.  According  to  the  Carnegie 
Study  reported  in  Mr.  Ward's  book,*  the  faculty  list  at  least  should 
have  been  in  the  catalog. 

The  May  School  booklet  has  a grey,  French-fold,  over-hang  cover, 
five  by  seven  and  one-half  inches  in  size.  It  is  of  antique  laid  text 
paper  with  the  name  in  the  upper  left  and,  balancing  it  well,  the  seal 
in  the  lower  right,  both  in  plain  letter  press  printing.  The  wire-stitch- 
inf  is  concealed  by  the  French-fold.  The  twenty  inside  pages  are  four 
and  seven-eighths  by  seven  and  three-eighths  inches,  and  the  stock  is 
ivory,  antique  laid,  deckle-edged  Strathmore  Wayside  Text.  The  printed 
surface  is  three  and  five-sixteenths  by  four  and  five-eighths  inches, 
exclusive  of  the  school  name  which  heads  each  page  and  makes  an  effective 
advertisement.  The  book  is  in  solid  type,  unrelieved  by  illustrations, 
of  six,  eight  and  ten  point  type.  It  is  well  spaced,  leaded  in  between, 
and  double  leaded  between  sections  which  makes  it  very  easy  to  read. 

The  school  calendar  and  a list  of  recent  events  and  speakers  is  enclosed 
separately  on  paper  similar  to  the  3tock  in  the  catalog. 

The  overhang  cover  of  the  Misses  Allen  School  is  made  of  a fifty 
pound  white  ripple  finished  stock.  The  name  and  address  of  the  school 
are  printed  in  a panel  at  the  top.  This  adds  to  the  richness  of  the  book's 
appearance.  The  printer  suggested  that  an  engraved  or  raised  printed 
title  would  have  been  better  suited  to  the  type  of  panel.  This  would 

1.-  Harry  P.  Ward,  The  American  College  Catalog,  p.  8. 
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have  been  somewhat  more  expensive  but  would  add  more  richness  which 
would  be  worthwhile  for  the  type  of  catalog  and  the  school  it  represents. 
This  cover  is  five  and  one-half  by  eight  and  one-quarter  inches.  The 
^ sixteen  inner  pages  are  five  and  three-eighths  byeight  inches  of  eighty 

pound  white  coated  paper,  the  whole  being  wire-stitched.  The  print 
size  is  three  and  one-half  by  five  and  three-quarters  inches  of  easily 
read  twelve-point  type.  The  course  of  study  is  in  eight-point  italics. 

The  bulk  of  the  reading  matter  is  on  the  right  hand  page  facing  the  reader 
which  makes  perusal  easy.  It  is  relieved  by  half-tones  which  appear  on 
some  of  the  left  hand  pages;  this  draws  more  attention  to  the  reading 
matter  but  still  emphasizes  the  five  half-tones  by  the  amount  of  white 
space  surrounding  them.  They  might  have  been  more  effective  had  they 
been  centered  rather  than  placed  near  the  top  of  the  pages. 

The  Winsor  School  catalog  has  a light  brown  overhang  cover  of 
eighty-pound  handmade  finished  text  paper,  five  by  seven  and  one-half 
inches  in  size.  The  name,  address,  date,  and  seal  are  given  at  the  top 
of  the  front  cover,  and  the  plan  of  study  is  tipped  in  and  folded 
inside  the  rear  cover.  The  inner  pages,  four  and  three-quarters  by 
seven  and  one-quarter  inches  large,  are  of  white  laid  antique  text. 

The  twelve-point  type  on  a three  and  one-half  by  five  and  one-quarter 
inch  type  page  is  very  easily  read.  This  catalog,  like  that  of  the 
May  School,  has  the  school  name  heading  each  page.  There  is  a paneled 
title  page  which  is  very  well  arranged.  The  book  has  no  illustrations. 

| The  Woodward  School  does  not  send  out  a catalog,  but  it  has  two 


small  folders,  one  containing  abstracts  from  the  will  of  Dr.  Woodward 
and  rules  for  administration,  the  other  containing  the  aim  of  the  school 
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end"  the  course  of  study. 

The  overhang  cover  is  common  to  all  the  catalogs,  but  the  cover 
and  page  materials  differ  greatly.  The  print  in  all  of  them  seems 
chosen  for  convenient  reading  and  suitability  to  the  page  size.  The 

V 

five  by  seven  and  one-half  inch  size  is  used  by  three  schools,  but  the 
others  vary  in  size.  All  but  that  of  the  Choate  School  are  wire  stitched. 

"Considered  from  both  the  practical  and  the 
artistic  points  of  view,  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  the  thread  sewed  catalog 
and  one  which  is  wired.  The  cost  of  sewing 
over  that  of  wire  stapling  is  so  small  that 
there  is  little  excuse  for  the  annoying  wired 
book." 

Three  of  the  bocks  are  illustrated;  four  are  not.  Six,  eight, 
and  twelve  point,  usually  alternated,  are  the  popular  type  sizes. 

Judged  subjectively  by  its  size,  paper,  print,  illustrations,  and  sew- 
ing, the  catalog  of  the  Choate  School  is  the  best  of  the  group  phys- 
ically. 

Table  IV  shows  the  size,  type,  color,  and  weight  of  the  covers; 
the  size,  color,  and  number  of  pages;  the  size  of  the  print  pages; 
the  kind  of  stitching;  and  the  type  used  as  well  as  the  number  and 
kind  of  illustrations  of  the  catalogs  which  the  schools  of  the  study 
sent  out. 

The  next  point  of  interest  in  these  catalogs  is  what  they  contain. 
This  was  found  by  checking  them  carefully  and  listing  the  information 
given.  Some  of  this  was  under  special  headings;  some  of  it  was  in- 
cluded within  accounts  covering  many  things  under  a single  caption. 

I 


1.-  Ibid.,  p.  15 
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The  Woodward  School  folders  will  be  omitted  here  also. 

All  contain  a statement  of  aims  which  varies  from  a few  lines 
to  a page  and  from  an  unlabeled  part  of  the  school  description  to  a 
particularly  named  section.  They  all  give  some  information  as  to 
athletic  or  physical  exercise  provision;  the  Lee  School  supplements 
this  general  catalog  information  with  a special  circular  on  athletics 
sent  on  request.  The  others  range  from  a short  statement  as  to  offer- 
ings to  a detailed  and  descriptive  list.  The  V/insor  ‘“’chool  is  the 
only  one  which  mentions  any  provision  for  swimming  although  this  is 
stated  as  a possibility  only.  The  Cambridge  School  is  the  only  one 
omitting  some  mention  of  playing  fields.  All  give  their  daily  program 
either  in  detail  or  in  a general  statement,  and  all  indicate  their 
expense  schedules.  The  course  list  i3  included  in  all.  It,  too,  ranges 
from  a detailed  statement  of  general  electives  only  with  the  added 
statement  that  all  courses  required  for  college  entrance  are  given,  tp 
a complete  list  of  college  preparatory  and  general  courses.  The  latter 
are  given  in  year  by  year  lists  or  as  a complete  list  of  offerings 
for  the  four  years  without  any  indication  as  to  which  ones  may  be 
taken  in  any  particular  year.  In  some  of  these  lists  no  indication 
is  given  as  to  just  what  the  subject  offered  includes.  In  others  the 
statement  as  to  inclusion  is  made. 

Six  of  the  schools  give  some  description  cf  their  location  and  its 
advantages.  The  same  number  give  an  introductory  account  of  the  courses 
offered.  Student  government  is  mentioned  in  six  of  the  catalogs,  one 
of  which  gives  a complete  account  of  how  it  is  carried  on  while  another 
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give9  out  a handbook  containing  such  information.  The  Cambridge  School 
is  the  only  one  which  gives  no  account  of  its  history  other  than  a 
brief  mention  of  the  date  of  establishment.  The  faculty  list  is  given 
in  all  but  the  Cambridge  School  and  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School 
although  the  latter  does  give  the  names  of  the  heads  of  the  school. 

The  Lee  School  list  is  inserted  with  the  calendar  and  daily  routine  on 
separate  slips.  In  these  lists  only  two,  the  Choate  and  the  Allen, 
show  the  training  of  their  staff  which  is  an  omission  of  importance. 

"According  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  it" 

(the  catalog)" should  contain,  among  other 
things,  a list  of  its  faculty,  their  names, 
their  degrees  ^nd  where  such  degrees  have 
been  secured." 

Five  of  the  catalogs  contain  a calendar  for  the  year, either  stated 
briefly  to  show  what  vacations  are  observed, or  itemized.  Five  also 
give  some  description  of  the  buildings  and  grounds;  all  of  these  men- 
tion library  equipment  but  give  no  idea  as  to  the  type,  value,  or  yearly 
increase  of  the  library.  Laboratory  equipment  is  mentioned  by  four  in 
the  same  vague  way.  Five  make  mention  of  the  type  of  school  each  is, 
and  the  same  number  explain  or  mention  admission  requirements.  The 
latter  requirements  vary  from  showing  results  of  previous  work  theough 
application  form  or  interview  to  writing  an  examination  for  entrance. 

The  system  of  reporting  marks  is  stated  in  five  schools  although  infor- 
mation of  standards  for  such  marking  is  not  very  clear. 

Music  offerings  are  described  in  four,  and  one  other  mentions  a 
glee  club.  Health  provisions,  dress  preferences,  and  miscellaneous 
rules  as  to  visitors,  telephoning,  and  such  things  are  also  given 
in  the  same  number. 


Ibid,,  pp.  7-3 
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Only  three  of  the  schools  make  any  mention  or  comment  upon  the 
abilities  or  practices  of  their  staff,  the  type  of  work  engaged  in  by 
their  graduates,  or  the  college  success  of  such  graduates, graduation 
requirements,  arrangements  for  studying  or  tutoring,  attendance  checks 
and  requirements,  special  courses,  and  cultural  entertainments  outside 
the  school  but  planned  by  the  school.  The  same  numberggive  reference 
lists,  a list  of  tustees,  school  views,  mention  scholarships,  give  a 
foreword,  and  an  account  of  school  publications. 

Two  give  officers  or  members  of  their  corporations,  and  two 
mention  summer  work  requirements.  Each  of  the  following  is  shown  in 
one  catalog:  a medical  advisory  board,  an  educational  advisory  board, 

and  a parent  teacher  association  in  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School; 
clubs,  promotion  plan,  and  a Cum  Laude  Society  in  the  May  School;  and 
an  alumnae  list  in  the  Choate  School. 

The  figures  indicated  above  are  shown  in  Table  V which  shows  the 
information  given  in  the  catalogs  and  the  number  of  the  latter  in  which 
it  appears. 

The  catalogs  seem  to  have  very  little  in  common,  varying  in  their 
physical  appearance  as  well  as  in  their  contents.  Even  those  thihgs 
on  which  they  agree  on  including  are  widely  different  in  the  manner  and 
detail  of  such  inclusion.  It  would  seem  that  a study  of  school  catalogs 
might  very  profitably  be  made  and  a standard  derived  which  would  be  of 
help  both  to  the  schools  and  to  the  parents  of  the  students. 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  CURRICULA 


"The  question  of  the  curriculum  is  of  such  moment 
and  has,  withal,  so  many  ramif ications  where  an 
educational  institution  is  being  considered,  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  leave 
it  entirely  out  of  account  in  dealing  with  any  other 
large  problem  pertaining  to  that  institution,  such 
as  its  history,  its  aims,  the  types  of  organization  , 
and  those  who  attend." 

The  present  chapter  deals  with  the  curriculum  offerings  of  the 
eight  schools  studied.  These  offerings  are  taken  from  the  catalog 
statements,  and  since  only  four  schools  were  visited  and  three 
checked,  such  statements  are  accepted  as  authentic.  In  the  schools 
visited  and  checked  the  offerings  were  found  to  be  as  stated  although, 
9ince  certain  subjects  had  not  been  chosen  by  pupils,  they  are  not 
being  taught  at  the  present  time.  However,  provision  is  made  for  them 
if  they  are  desired. 

Since,  as  shown  in  Chapter  III  on  Aims,  the  chief  aim  of  these 
schools  is  that  of  college  preparation,  the  offerings  are  largely 
narrowed  by  the  entrance  requirements  of  colleges.  Owihg  to  their 
size,  also,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  as  wide  a 
choice  as  is  possible  in  larger  secondary  institutions. 

Four  of  the  schools,  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  the 
Choate  chool,  the  ^ay  School,  and  the  Misses  Allen  School  list  separate 
curricula^  for  those  taking  the  college  preparatory  work  and  those 
taking  the  gex eral  or  academic  work.  The  girls  taking  the  latter 
may  elect  courses  from  the  preparatory  list,  and  many  of  the  electives 
1.-  Leonard  V.  Koos.  The  American  Secohdary  School,  p.557» 
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are  the  same  for  both  groups.  The  other  schools  give  single  curriculums 
in  which  pupils  taking  the  general  course  have  a wider  choice  than  do 
those  planning  to  go  to  college.  The  girls  in  the  Beaver  Country  ^ay 
School  and  the  Winsor  School  have  a wider  choice  than  do  girls  in  the 
college  departments  of  the  other  schools  because  of  the  ef&ftt  year 
experiment  already  mentioned  under  College  Preparation  in  Chapter 
III*  The  secretarial  course  and  the  one  year  intensive  review  of  the 
Cambridge  Preparatory  School  and  the  teacher  training  course  of  the  E 
Beaver  Country  ^ay  School  will  not  be  considered  because  they  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  study. 

English  is  required  in  all  the  schools  for  the  four  years  while  the 
Cambridge  and  Choate  Schools  offer  extra  English  courses  as  electives. 
French  is  offered  in  all  the  schools,  the  Allen  and  the  Woodward  Schools 
having  a three  year  course  and  the  others  a four  year  one.  The  jjay 
School  makes  this  language  its  specialty,  requiring  it  to  be  used 
for  conversation  during  the  morning  hours,  and  allowing  only  those 
girls  who  entered  school  without  previous  training  or  without  sufficient 
training  to  stop  taking  it  after  two  years.  In  its  place  they  must 
choose  a second  modern  language  for  the  last  two  years  of  their  school 
work.  The  others  continued  with  their  French.  Spanish  is  offered 
for  four  years  at  the  Choate  School,  two  years  at  the  Allen  ^chool, 
and  a two  year  course  is  given  in  one  as  a concentrated  course  at  the 
Cambridge  Preparatory  ^chool.  Since  there  is  no  definite  and  detailed 
list  for  the  Beaver  wountry  Day  School,  it  is  uncertain  whether  Span- 
ish, Italian,  or  German  are  offered  there.  The  same  is  true  of  ^erman 
and  Italian  at  the  Cambridge  School.  German  is  given  at  the  Allen 
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School  as  it  ie  desired,  for  four  years  at  the  Choate  School,  three 
at  the  ffinsor,  and  two  at  the  May  School.  The  ^ay  School  lists  Ital- 
ian for  two  years.  These  courses  in  modern  language  are  elective  in 
so  far  as  college  preparatory  pupils  must  choose  at  least  one  of  theqj. 
Latin  receives  four  years  of  attention  in  all  the  schools  studied  al- 
though only  one  of  these  is  required  at  the  Woodward,  two  at  the  May- 
School  for  college  pupils  and  one  for  those  taking  the  general  course, 
and  only  two  at  the  Lee  School  for  those  taking  the  general  course 
although  the  others  must  take  it  for  four  years.  Greek  is  offered 
as  an  elective  at  two  of  the  schools,  the  Allen  and  the  Winsor. 

The  history  offerings  vary  greatly.  Anywher e from  one  to  four 
years  are  required.  The  Beaver  Country  ^ay  ^chool  requires  four  years 
of  history  according  to  its  pian,  and  the  Choate  School  requires  four 
years  also  from  both  groups.  The  May  School  requires  one  year  of 
history  in  both  groups,  but  it  offers  it  as  an  elective  for  two 
additional  years.  The  Allen  School  requires  it  for  three  years  in  both 
groups.  The  Winsor  School  offers  it  for  three  years  during  the  last 
of  which  a choice  of  two  histories  is  given.  Twp  years  of  history 
are  prescribed  in  the  Woodward  School. 

Chemistry  is  offered  at  the  Beaver  Country  ^ay  School,  the  Choate 
School,  the  May  School,  and  the  Allen  School,  the  Winsor  School,  and  the 
Woodward  uchocl.  ®he  Cambridge  School  doubtless  offers  it,  too,  since 
it  follows  the  same  college  requirements  the  others  do.  The  Lee  School 
is  definitely  the  only  one  not  giving  phemistry.  Physics  is  given  at 
the  Beaver  Country  ^ay,  the  Lee,  Choate,  May,  and  Allen  °chools. 

Biology  is  required  for  one  year  by  the  college  preparatory  department 
at  the  Lee  School  and  is  elective  for  the  otherB  there.  It  is  required 
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for  one  year  at  Woodward  aad  elective  for  one.  The  Winsor  School 
offers  it  particularly  to  those  girls  taking  the  general  course. 

Algebra  is  required  for  at  least  two  years  in  all  these  schools 
for  those  girls  planning  to  enter  college.  At  the  Lee,  Allen,  and 
Winsor  Schools  the  girls  in  the  other  department  are  also  required 
to  take  it  for  two  years.  At  the  May  School  only  one  year  is  required 
of  the  girls  in  the  general  course,  and  they  may  elect  it  for  another 
half  year.  During  the  last  two  years  at  the  Choate  Jchool  a girl 
may  elect  either  algebra  or  geometry  in  the  college  preparatory  depart- 
ment. Geometry  may  be  elected  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  college 
preparatory  course  at  Choate  instead  of  algebra,  but  it  is  required 
of  Juniors  in  the  general  course.  At  Lee  and  Woodward  it  is  required 
for  one  year.  Two  half-year  courses  are  required  at  the  May  °chool 
in  the  college  preparatory  department  and  offered  for  another  half  year 
as  an  elective  for  either  group.  It  is  prescribed  for  two  years  in 
both  departments  at  the  Allen  School  and  is  offered  for  three  years 
at  the  Winsor  °chool.  Review  mathematics  is  offered  as  an  elective 
at  the  May  and  Woodward  Schools. 

The  courses  just  dealt  with  are  those  which  may  be  accepted  for 
entrance  by  colleges  in  general.  The  ones  which  will  be  considered 
next  are  later  and  more  practical  additions  some  of  which  are  accepted 
for  college  entrance,  but  most  of  which  are  extra  courses  added  for  cul- 
ture only. 

Drama  as  a special  course  is  offered  by  only  one  of  the  schools, 
the  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  which  gives  a two  year  course  in  it. 
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Art  is  required  for  four  years  by  all  at  the  same  school,  required  in 
the  general  course  at  the  Allen  School,  one  year  required  and  three 
elective  at  the  Woodward  School,  and  entirely  elective  at  the  Choate 
School,  two  years  required  and  two  years  elective  at  Lee,  two  years 
elective  in  the  college  preparatory  and  three  in  the  general  department 
at  May,  and  two  years  elective  in  the  general  department  at  the  Winsor 
School.  Music  is  required  for  four  years  of  all  students  at  the  Beaver 
Country  ^ay,  Choate,  Lee,  Winsor,  and  Woodward  Schools.  The  last  two 
named  also  offer  an  elective  course  in  harmony.  The  May  School  makes 
music  an  elective  for  girls  in  both  groups. 

A course  in  cufrent  events  is  required  for  four  years  at  the  Choate 
School,  and  a combined  course  in  current  events  and  civics  is  given 
the  girls  of  the  general  department  at  the  Allen  School,  and  combined 
with  history  at  the  Lee  School  it  is  a required  subject.  The  May  School 
gives  a course  in  International  Relations  which  is  elective  to  all 
students  and  offered  for  two  years.  Sociology  is  an  elective  course 
at  the  Lee  Softool  for  one  year;  the  same  school  also  offers  an 
elective  one-year  course  in  economics  and  practical  mathematics  combine^ 
the  Beaver  Country  Day  School  requires  such  a course  as  the  latter  for 
two  years. 

The  Allen  School  has  an  offering  of  physical  geography  in  its 
general  department  while  the  Lee  School  combines  this  course  with 
geology  and  offers  it  as  an  elective,  especially  for  girls  in  the  general, 
department.  Physiology  is  offered  for  one  year  at  the  Winsor  School. 
General  Science  is  required  at  the  Lee  and  Woodward  Schools,  elective 
at  the  Choate  and  May. 
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Choate  offers  an  elective  course  in  psychology,  and  the  Beaver 
Country  Day  School  requires  a continuous  course  in  personal  and  social 

adjustment. 

Practical  mathematics  is  required  at  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School 
and  in  the  general  course  at  the  Allen  School.  It  is  an  elective  at 
the  Cambridge,  May,  Winsor,  and  Choate  °chools  although  the  last  men- 
tioned offers  it  only  to  the  girls  in  the  general  department.  A course 
in  advanced  mathematics  is  also  offered  at  the  Winsor  School. 

Bible  is  prescribed  for  all  girls  at  the  May  and  Winsor  Schools. 

Typing  is  offered  as  an  elective  for  one  year  at  the  Cambridge 
School  and  for  two  years  at  the  Winsor  School.  Domestic  Science  is 
an  elective  course  at  both  the  Choate  and  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School. 

Physical  education  is  required  at  the  Choate,  Winsor,  and  Woodward 
Schools.  The  others  do  not  indicate  whether  they  require  it  or  not 
although  they  make  provision  for  it. 

Table  VI  shows  the  offerings  of  these  schools  which  list  them 
for  each  year.  The  Choate  and  the  May  Schools  list  separate  groups  for 
the  college  preparatory  and  the  general  students  after  the  first  year. 
The  Lee,  Winsor,  and  Woodward  Schools  have  only  one  curriculum,  and 
the  Woodward  is  the  only  one  of  these  latter  which  lists  its  electives 
separately.  The  electives  of  the  schools,  where  these  are  listed  sep- 
arately, are  shown  in  the  last  division  of  the  Table.  The  Choate  School 
makes  no  yearly  division  of  these;  this  is  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  elective  division. 

From  this  Table  it  is  more  easily  seen  that  during  the  first  year 
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the  subjects  are  the  same  forcollege  or  non-college  preparation; 
that  the  average  number  of  subjects  requiring  preparation  is  five; 
that  only  the  Woodward  School  offers  any  election  during  this  first 
year.  From  the  second  year  on  more  election  is  possible  in  all  schools 
except  for  the  college  preparatory  girls  in  the  Choate  and  Lee  Schools, 
In  the  latter  the  course  is  dependent  upon  the  college  to  be  entered. 

The  Choate  School  requires  twenty  prepared  recitations  per  week; 
the  May  School,  a minimum  of  eighteen;  &nd  the  Woodward,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two.  The  others  do  not  state  their  requirements,  so  the  number 
of  hours  allotted  for  each  subject  is  not  indicated  in  the  Table.  The 
Lee  School  course  is  more  flexible  than  the  list  shows  because  each 
girl's  course  is  really  planned  individually. I 

From  the  descriptions  of  the  courses  as  they  were  given  in  the  cat 
slog  lists,  a few  of  them  can  be  examined  in  more  detail. 

In  English  the  Cambridge  School  offers  interesting  electives  of 
composition.  Round  Table  discussion,  conversational  English,  and  poetry 
They  describe  these  as  spontaneous  theme  writing  in  class,  informal 
discussions  of  problems  related  to  life,  the  art  of  conversation  for 
all  occasions,  and  a widened  acquaintance  with  and  development  of 
poetic  appreciation  and  technique  respectively.  The  Choate  School 
gives  no  more  description  of  its  English  course  than  that  the  liter- 
ature and  composition  are  taken  for  four  years  with  grammar  included 
during  the  first  of  these,  ^n  elective  course  in  advanced  English 
is  also  given,  but  no  details  of  its  content  are  shown.  The  Lee  School 
gives  a very  complete  account  of  its  English  offerings  which  include 

l.-Lee  School.  Catalog,  p.  12  and  Reason  given  by  Miss  Lee  for 
not  granting  an  interview. 
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TRBLEVl  Yerf\  by  yenn  ft  r r rnge  fie  nt  of  courses 


/V/arne  of 
Schoo  1 

Five* 

Second  y««r  S objects*' 

Thi-rJL  y,.,  Siiju.1^ 

f^ourth  L/e*r  Subjects* 

Gt  e t-«  e.  r cs.  / Zi'  / e C + / U C 5^ 

Subject 

Co  llcye 
Preparatory 

General 

Co/ /eye 

Preparatory 

Gcene-ra  / 

C«  H eye. 

Trcp  oratory 

Grenera/ 

r'„f  | ; -77., vJ  y.».  ( y._» 

Cfioaife 

Rlqebra. 

Chorus 

Current  Events 

Enqhsh 
S-ycoh  History 

Lorn  yu  a.  qcs(Franch,  Sfonull) 

Latin 

Physical  Education 

ftlqebra. 
cWw 
Current  Events 

English 

floman  H'gtory 

La.nqua.oes 
Latin  Caesar, 
G>npo»ha« 

PhY^'tW^*^""’ 

fflqebra 

Chorus 

Current  Events 
Enqlish 
History 
Lanqua-oes 
Physical  tducatio* 
Elect! ue 

EhoruS 

Current- Create 
C-nof.ah 
History 

Lo.nyUa.yc* 

Latin:  Cicero  . ^. 

Hlfthra  r 6eom«-+rjf 

Physic* / Education 
Science 

CAor  u* 
Current  Catnte 
Bnq/ith 
History 

Lonyudqos 

Gceometry 
Physical  Education 
E/ect-ums 

Chorus 

Current  £ucn#x 

Kno  Hah 
Hiofory 

tompmmiHon 
FHyoira-t  6res<oofn 

Physical  Education 

Chorus 

Current  Event* 

£nqlish 

History 

Physical  Education 

Electives 

^i  n ' Science  | 

o-cautino  | Lb.nqOa.<ft!i(  French  Spanish) 

historJ at  fl'A  Business  R-rithmcHc  1 

^•nvrsHc'SUSSce-.  JsfCJ 

1 

cJxiftZLu  w-Lii.  ! 

SSXn  I -»t-- 1 ! 

Ma«| 

fi.ble 

£n^/ish 

French 

Lchrt 

ftlqebva. 

(B.fcle 

English 

French 

fhneient  History 
Latin  Coesai 

6, hie 

Enqh'sh 

French 

flrrcionT  History 
Elective* 

(3,  hi* 

Enqlish 
French' E 

filar  bra  t Geometry 

Elect-Cues 

Q.ble 

Enyhlh 

French* 

E/ec+ioe* 

P .hie 
English 
French* 
Electives 

0 ib'e 
Enqlish 
French' 
Elmet.oes 

»p  n.T 

Latin : Caesar 
fltycbr al  Gfeomrtry 
'Physical  (xcoqrophy 

General  Science 

History  of  n-rt 
flemioZor  r/olion 
fin,  eric  an  4 Mod.  tv, 

r.i5iX»7  wife 

Ijlhn  e.'ccro 
Business  R/iMne^/t 
PhyS'CtL  Chemistry 

terrain  or  Italian 
fin,. ri can  * Modern 

xJSFt, •iSZi’iSSL. 

Music,  ttoprecia+ion 

Physics  ^ 

Chemistry 

Sociology 

Z-eea 

English 

French 

General  Science 
Latin 
filt jebra- 
Music. 

^Taniiny  ^ J^amtiny 

! ETno/iih 

French 
Lttfvn 

Gre.me+ry 
History  o 

£co"»micj-h«ii-  collcqo  qirU 
Science  — J® 

Music 

Jjrauuiny  H fiiivrfincj 

£ nylish 
French 

Latin  f. 

Modern  European  History  - VH-  cof/cje 
Gio/oyy 

History  of  Hrf  - -non- co//eyep 
Mo  s/c 

Enqh'sh 

French 

Latin 

fllqehra 

flmc»i’<«fi  Histeip*™-  colieyef 
History  Of  flrr  - 
Soc.'ol.iy  - c<- 

Musk 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

i 

WmsoY* 

fllble 

/Music 

Gtymna.s+ics 
Emtjhsh 
English  History 

fllcftbra l 

French 

Latin 

J>v-a.i*nhy,  Tkint.ny  H J)e.»ifn 

Enqhsh 
Rncient  History 

Musical  Theory 
G-eom  et-ry 

German 

Latin  Ooid 
Gl-ro*L 

_Dro.uj.Tiy  M Color  Ulort  or 

r,p«u.'.KTj 

Cnql.Sh  . 
fin  dent  Hater  a 
Key  beard  Harinony 
Business  Rr'rttimetic  — non  - cm  l/eyc 
flljcbra.  * frcomif-/y 
Chemistry  ' 

French  7 
Srcr-man 
to-tin--  Cicero 
Grech. 

Jfreulinq  +■  Color  Id.rfc  .y 

/?nc.-.»f  o/n'pjL  History 
History  of  flrch '.tocturc  +-  Scdptu-re 
’ /Music  flp^rctiehen 

cW“  ilfcS:?  fiKSir 

(/Moenced  Mathlmat,** 
ffiolmqif  - -non-  Col/ofe 
CtJomUtryor'PhyS"* 

French  » 

««»?>•" 

J>r£j*ny  % Color  Ul.rh 

E-nalish  T 
Latin  JT 
fllofbrai. 

Medieval  a-nd  Modern  History 

Sf^Vn  najiuw  ' 

J>raiui'ny 
Cho-r  os 

freneraj  Science 

Clecii'.e 

Enqtish  1L 
Gccometry  X 
FrenchT. 

Gey  >tiYiQj.uv" 
Chorus 
Flee  fives 

Fnyh'sh  UL 

Hlqebra.  JE 

French  JT 

fiioloqy 

(xywnaji'um 

Chorus 

Electives 

Enqh'sh'nt 

Hmeri can  History  t Ciuics 
French  UL 
6ymnuism 
Chorus 
Elrctiues 

w. 

Latin  JL 

JLr  mormo 

Ls//n/ror«er(o«jr 
YormonyX 
JDrauu.riy 
Cfcfni  st-ry 

Latin  TT  or  earn,  an  JE 
ffeuiev)  Hot  be  m otic  t 

Harmony  JE 
-rv*u.io« 

Chemi'shrj 

Tht  Ck.Uc  <“W  SLafe  tl.  «-•  First-  y«*. T ofH--.'n7.  *■  Mk  ~//«7c  Mi  prepB-r^+vry  fr,a p, 

The  Chorft  .ni  rtJf  Srhee/s  l.rf-  J.f.r.l.  oflP.,.V,?«  P.»  +/.«  +—  ,r.uf»  in  Y*--  '“*+  "'"f'-”' 

t -n»f  classified.  by  years. 
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composition  beginning  with  short  themes,  advancing  through  short 
3tory  writing  to  informal  essays  and  thence  to  long  themes  with  ref- 
erence work.  The  literature  studied  here  includes  English  and  American 
literature  with  particular  attention  to  modern  poetry,  novels,  essays, 
drama,  and  magazines  such  as  the  Atlahtic  Monthly.  The  Winsor  School, 
in  a less  complete  description,  indicates  its  English  offerings  as  in- 
cluding both  written  and  oral  themes  which  culminate  in  long  themes 
and  public  speaking  in  the  last  year.  In  literature  it  studies  Amer- 
ican and  English  literature,  the  latter  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
twentieth  centur^. 

The  history  courses  are  quite  varied.  The  Choate  School  indicates 
only  that  its  first  two  years  of  history  are  Greek  and  Roman  history; 
the  other  two  years  are  unidentified.  The  Lee  School  gives  ancient 
history  in  its  significance  for  later  peoples  with  emphasis  upon 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  life  and  inter-relations.  It  also  gives 
modern  European  history  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present, 
relating  it  to  present  and  future  problems  and  America.  With  this  is 
given  consideration  to  current  events.  It  offers,  too,  a course  in 
American  history  with  trends  and  their  bearing  upon  present  problems, 
and  a continuation  of  current  events  as  well  as  a careful  study  of 
American  government  today.  The  May  School  offers  one  year  of  ancient 
history  and  electives  of  American  and  Modern  European  history;  but 
no  idea  is  given  as  to  how  these  are  taken  up.  The  Winsor  School's 
offering  consists  of  English  history,  ancient  history,  and  modern 
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history.  The  Woodward  School  requires  medieval  and  modern  history 
during  the  first  year  and  American  history  and  civics  during  the  fourth 
year.  The  Beaver  Country  Day  School  gives  a four-year  required  course 
in  the  history  of  civilization  taught  in  close  relationship  to  English. 

The  French  work  of  the  May  School  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  a specialty  of  the  school  with  conversation  during  the  morning  hours 
conducted  entirely  in  that  language.  In  addition  to  this,  French 
themes  are  written,  and  the  regular  assemblies  are  conducted  in  French. 
The  Lee  School  and  the  Winsor  School  state  that  their  offerings  in 
French  are  composition,  conversation,  reading,  grammar,  and,  for, general 
course  pupils,  French  literature  during  the  enior  year. 

The  Latin  given  in  the  Choate  ^chool  is  elementary  Datin,  Caesar, 
Cicero,  Ovid,  Vergil,  and  composition.  The  Lee  School  gives  elementary 
Latin,  selections  from  SanU3t,  Pliny,  Livy,  Cicero,  ^ergil  and  other 
Latin  poets,  and  composition.  The  May  School  gives  no  description 
of  its  La£in,  but  during  the  writer's  visit  to  the  school,  the  sub- 
ject was  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  practically 
taught  of  the  school;  in  fact,  at  the  present  time  ten  girls  of  the 
Sefaior  class  have  elected  Latin  although  they  have  already  written 
their  college  board  examinations  in  the  subject.  Composition  is  en- 
couraged. The  Winsor  School  gives  the  regular  course  of  elementary 
Latin,  and  continues  with  readings  from  Cicero,  Ovid,  and  Vergil. 

The  domestic  science  offered  by  the  Choate  School  is  most  complete, 
including  cookery,  household  economics,  millinery,  and  sewing. 

The  art  courses  offered  by  the  Beaver  Country  ^ay  School  and  the 
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Choate  School  are  also  very  broad.  In  the  former  it  is  possible 
for  a pupil  to  work  in  almost  any  type  of  handcraft,  always  related 
to  fundamental  courses  in  art.^  Those  schools  which  require  art 
or  offer  brief  courses  as  electives  vary  in  their  offerings.  Tha  Lee 
School  requires  drawing  and  painting  of  all  during  their  first  two 
years  and  history  of  art  of  the  non-college  girls  during  their  last 
two  years.  The  May  School  offers  a three-year  elective  of  history  of 
art  with  optional  studio  work  accompanying  it.  The  Winsor  °chool 
gives  drawing  and  color  work  or  painting  for  four  years.  Drawing  is 
required  at  the  Woodward  ^chool  for  the  first  year  and  offered  as  an 
elective  the  other  three. 

The  music  offerings  are  also  varied.  Chorus  is  required  through- 
out by  the  Choate  and  Woodward  ^ahools,  singing  by  the  Lee  and  Winsor, 
a combination  course  of  chorus  singing,  appreciation,  and  elements  of 
music  at  the  Beaver  Country  Lay  School;  and  at  the  May  °chool  three 
years  of  required  chorus  singing  and  elective  work  in  history  and 
appreciation  of  music  is  given;  the  Woodward  School  also  gives  elec- 
tives in  appreciation  and  harmony,  and  the  Winsor  ^chool  in  harmony. 

From  the  foregoing  resume  of  curriculum  offerings  in  these  schools 
it  can  be  concluded  that  even  the  general  courses  tend  to  remain  tra- 
ditional and  closely  resemble  the  college  preparatory  offerings.  The 
more  recent  trends  in  the  subjects  and  contents  play  a smaller  part 
than  do  the  older  requirements.  Because  of  the  indefinitenews  of  the 
statements  in  many  of  the  catalogs  concerning  what  the  subjects  actually 
mean  or  what  their  contents  actually  are,  no  definite  conclusions  can 
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really  be  made.  It  would  seem  from  the  disagreement  as  to  the  various 
subjects  taught,  especially  in  the  general  courses,  that  much  experimen- 
tal work  might  be  done  in  developing  a curriculum  basis  for  a more 
practical  basis  for  life.  The  results  of  the  eight  year  experiment 
should  be  most  interesting  in  the  possibilities  it  offers  for  broader 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  of  the  history,  aims,  catalogs,  and  curriculums 
of  eight  private  girls'  schools  has  brought  out  the  following  facts: 

I.  Histoyy 

A They  were  all  established  within  a period  of  waning  academic 
influence  in  the  country  as  a whole. 

B Parents  made  the  initial  move  toward  establishing  three  of  them 
and  have  apparently  approved  of  the  practices  of  all  of  them 
since  they  have  continued  to  support  them. 

C All  but  two  have  become  incorporated. 

D Four  have  both  boarding  and  day  departments. 

E The  charges  for  boarding  pupils  range  from  one  thousand  to 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  year;  for  day  pupils  in  the  secondary 

school  they  range  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars. 

F The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  ranges  from  four  to  thirteen 
with  an  average  of  6.5  pupils  for  each  teacher. 

II.  Aims 

A The  aims  of  these  schools  may  be  classified  under  five  heads: 
college  preparation;  individual  attention;  character  development; 
religious  training;  and  experiment. 

B The  first  three  of  the  aims  mentioned  are  well  provided  for. 

The  last  two  have  comparatively  little  recorded  attention. 
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III.  Catalogs 

A The  catalogs  vary  greatly  in  appearance  and  content  as  well 
as  in  the  amount  of  detail  given  to  those  matters  which  they 
agree  upon  including, 

B The  five  by  seven  and  one-half  inch  size  is  the  most  common 
in  this  group  of  schools. 

C The  common  stitching  is  the  wire  stapling, 

D The  most  used  type  sizes  are  the  six,  eight,  and  twelve-point, 

IV.  Curriculums 

A Four  of  the  schools  offer  a different  list  of  offerings  to 
college  and  non-college  preparatory  students, 

B Four  of  them  offer  a single  curriculum  from  which  the  girls 
make  their  selection  according  to  future  plans. 

C The  offerings  tend  to  remain  traditional, 

D There  is  actually  very  little  difference  between  the  college 
preparatory  and  the  general  course  other  than  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  electives  allowed  in  each, 

E The  catalog  statements  as  to  subjects  and  subject  content 

are  very  indefinite  on  the  whole,  and  those  which  could  be 
compared  indica4ed  a great  difference  among  the  schools  regarding 
the  content  of  and  emphasis  upon  subjects  having  the  same  title. 

The  difficulty  in  securing  information  other  than  what  the  catalogs 
contain  seems  to  indicate  a decided  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  these 
schools  to  have  more  definite  information  made  public.  This  may  be 
because  of  the  present  precarious  state  of  private  school  finances 
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since  two  schools  very  definitely  refused  financial  information  even 
when  willing  to  give  that  on  other  phases  of  their  administration. 

As  a result  of  this  study  , the  following  suggestions  may  be  made: 

I.  That  more  attention  be  given  to  religious  training. 

II.  That  more  experimental  work,  especially  more  scientific  experimen- 
tal work,  be  attempted. 

III.  That  catalog  contents  become  more  standardized  to  make  compari- 
son and  choice  of  school  easier  and  more  intelligent. 

IV.  That  information  given  in  the  catalogs  be  stated  more  definitely 
for  the  same  reason. 

V.  That  curriculum  contents  be  described  more  fully. 

The  following  are  some  studies  of  private  schools  in  general 
which  might  profitably  be  made: 

I.  A study  of  the  selection  and  appointment  of  the  faculty. 

II.  A study  of  catalogs  to  discover  means  of  making  them  more  auth- 
entic and  clear. 

III.  A study  of  private  school  libraries. 

IV.  A study  of  the  scientific  equipment  in  private  schools, 

V.  A study  of  the  physical  plant  of  private  schools. 
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